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LATIN IN PEACE AND WAR.... 


War puts a premium on disciplinary subjects like Latin. Drill is vital in 
war, and drill in the orderly inflections of a kindred language like Latin affords 
the best promise to the young pupil of mastery of his native English. 


The following well-tested series covers the best recommendations for 
the high school course :— 


FIRST YEAR LATIN by Smith-Thompson 
LATIN WORKBOOK by Thompson-Peters 
SECOND YEAR LATIN by Scudder 

THIRD YEAR LATIN by Kelsey-Meinecke 
FOURTH YEAR LATIN by Carlisle-Richardson 


CLASSICAL MYTHS by Herzberg 


covers every allusion to mythology which 
occurs in the Latin Series. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read John L. Heller’s article (cw 38.3-5) 
on the names of Virgil and the Aeneid. Let me urge 
that those who favor the spelling Vergil renounce it in 
favour of Virgil—and for this simple reason. It just 
makes it that much easier for the amateur classicist to 
distinguish more clearly between the poet and Polydore 
Vergil. The fact that they can hardly be confused 
doesn’t matter: it is just one more piece of clarity, for 
which we should all be grateful. For it is possible that, 
in spite of the difference of 1500 years or so between 
them, an amateur reading a catalogue or such might be 
confused. And all this is beside the fact that common 
usage favours Virgil. Let’s stick to it—as one always 
should in usage. 

I am glad that Professor Heller favours the con- 
tinued use of “Aeneid.” This brings me to protest 
against the use by classical librarians and purists of the 
latinized names of classical authors. To change the 
accepted, familiar, and friendly name of Homer or 
Horace is not only narrowly pedantic but defeats the 
classicist’s purpose. On the one hand he is deploring 
the genenral non-interest in classical authors; on the 
other he is enclosing their names in unfamiliar forms 
and making them more difficult to pronounce, thereby 
shutting out the people who are familiar with the 
English forms and would read them with avidity if the 
classicists did not want to live in a little world of their 
own. The latter are like the scientists and medicine 
men who must have a special, obscure language of 
their own, so that the layman can feel his utter in- 
comprehension and futility and must consult with the 
expert who may graciously translate his terms to him. 
It is the same with lawyers—they don’t want the lay- 
man to understand their jargon: it means money in 
their pockets. But the classicist has not these com- 
mercial instincts; he wants the layman to share his 
enthusiasm for the ancient writers; but, alas, he does 
his best to alarm, frighten, and finally scare the other 


how cold, pedantic, and disheartening is “Horatius’”— 
especially with the “Quintus” and the “Flaccus” 
thrown in to make him still more remote! 

I should like to see the arguments for and against 
the English forms of classical authors’ names laid down 
in cw. I know there is a strong case for the long, 
latinized name; but isn’t the mischief of it greater 
than the good? 

GeorFrey J. L. GOMME 
NEW YORK 


To the Editor, CLASSICAL WEEKLY: 


Science, in its issue of November 10 (6.415-20), 
carries an address, The History of Science in Postwar 
Education, made at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Cleve- 
land by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Professor of the History 
of Medicine at The Johns Hopkins University. In this 
address Dr. Sigerist makes a plea for more attention in 
education to the history of science as a means of bring- 
ing the scientist to an appreciation of human values 
and as a means of interpreting science to the humanist 
and to the social scientist. Of particular interest are his 
remarks about the value of Greek and Latin for the 
historian of science (416): 

In view of the fact that ancient science dominated the 
Western world for over two thousand years and that Latin 
remained the language of science for several centuries 
thereafter, it is pretty obvious that the historian of science 
who wants to work from first-hand sources or who wants 
to teach the subject must know Greek and Latin and must 
know these languages well. It is not enough for him to be 
able to decipher a Latin text; he must be able to read it. 
Of course, it would be good for him to know also Arabic 
and half a dozen other languages, but a thorough know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin is a minimum requirement for a 
man who wants to become an academic teacher in this 
history. 

We all know that it is very difficult one» Sad pene 

ple who are equally well trained in the humanities 
in science. It was different in the past when the humani- 
ties were the gateway to university studies. This is why 
in the nineteenth century great scientists and physicians, 
men like Berthelot, Du Bois-Reymond, Virchow and many 

_ others were able to make important contributions to the 
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history of science. When they became interested in the 
history of their field, they had a background from which 
they could draw. Today the scientist who becomes inter- 
ested in history encounters almost insurmountable barriers. 
He is unable to read the basic texts, has to rely on trans- 
lations and on secondary sources. In my own field, the 
history of medicine, a number of disgraceful books have 
been published recently that would have been incon- 
ceivable two generations ago. They were written by very 
competent doctors who, however, had not had the slightest 
humanistic training, had no appreciation of the historian’s 
responsibility and were totally unable to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad sources. 

Young people who come to us for training have usuall 
had a few years of high-school Latin and no Greek at all. 
Their knowledge of general history is extremely scanty. 
They can, of course, learn Greek and Latin and general 
history at the university, and we urge them to do it. But 
the result is that the time that should be spent for spe- 
cialized training actually has to be spent in acquiring the 


most elementary tools. 
Jonan W. D. SkiLes 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


To the Editor: 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY 37 (No. 21) 211-3 contains a 
review of W. Hiimpfner’s and my edition of Jordan of 
Saxony’s Liber Vitasfratrum which, in all fairness, de- 
mands an elaborate correction. 


Jordan’s voluminous work, completed in 1357, has 
more than ordinary significance and interest today. 
Besides being a solid and complete ascetical treatise on 
religious life, it contains most valuable source material 
for the early history, membership and customs of the 
Augustinian Order; the peculiar charm of its illustrative 
stories makes it a counterpart of the Franciscan Fioretti. 
A critical edition of this work seemed, therefore, de- 
sirable. In undertaking their task, the editors were con- 
fronted with a number of complex textual and historical 
problems. There was the highly diversified manuscript 
tradition from which the text had to be reconstructed. 
The hitherto but dimly known biography of the author 
had to be cleared up. For the first time, an accurate and 
complete account had to be given of Jordan’s literary 
activity in general, and of the genesis of the Vitas- 
fratrum in particular. The two last problems could be 
solved only by interpreting hundreds of facts discovered 


‘in manuscript collections, archives, and other widely 


scattered source material. 

All this is obvious from our Introduction; but the 
reviewer has apparently not apprehended it; certainly 
he has not presented his apprehension to readers of his 
review. It is even more surprising that he has not even 
touched in the slightest way on the Vitasfratrum itself. 
Furthermore, the most essential questions which con- 
cern the work of the editors, and which are prerequisites 
to any conscientious examination of a critical text 
edition, are either not raised at all or dealt with in a 
manner that betrays an astonishing confusion about 


historical methods. 


For example, in his discussion of our edition of the 
text, after stating briefly that “the text is the most 
satisfactory part of the book,” the reviews immedi- 
ately nullifies this same statement by adding: “It is, 
of course, impossible to make any statement i 
its accuracy without the manuscripts.” Does the re- 
viewer understand that, by this assertion, he simply 
disregards one of his most important tasks, namely, to 
appraise whether the text presented by the editors is 
based on a diligent evaluation of the best manuscri 
tradition and can be called safe? According to well- 
established philological principles, the basic function of 
the critical apparatus is to present and substitute the 
MSS, and to make it possible for the expert reader (and 
the reviewer) to pass judgment on the accuracy of the 
text. Or does the reviewer intend to introduce a new 
principle for philologians—that the merits and short- 
comings of a critical text cannot be appraised without 
having the ee at one’s disposal 

The reviewer's only indictment which concerns the 
text is of purely or matter. He complains that 
“the method of presenting the variant readings was not 
carefully worked out”; that “sometimes the reading of 
the text is placed before the variant, sometimes it is 
not.” The reviewer could have examined scores of mod- 
ern critical texts and have found the same, criti 
sound system employed by such classical masters of 
critical texts as, to name but a few, Th. Mommsen 
(MG, Auct. ant., vols. 9, 11 and 12); S. Brandt and 
G. Laubmann (CSEL, vols. 19 and 0; A. Goldbacher 
(ibid., vols. 34, 44 and 57); M. L. W. Laistner (The 
Medieval Academy of America Publications, No. 35). 
According to this system, the reading of the text is re- 
peated in the apparatus before the variant wherever the 
reader might have any doubt as to which word or 
phrase in a given line the variant is; the variant is 
recorded alone where no doubt is possible. In this con- 
nection O. Stahlin (Editionstechnik, 2nd. ed., Berlin- 
Leipzig 1914, 94) may be quoted: “Generally speaking, 
it is not recommendable that the lemmata be used too 
sparingly. To the editor the relation of two variants 
often seems obvious where the critical reader feels un- 
certain.” The test case cited by the reviewer turns out to 
be an excellent illustration of this principle. The re- 
viewer could possibly have objected that the editors 
were sometimes over-careful in using the device of re- 
peating the reading of the text before the variant. But 
no competent philologian would call the method em- 
ployed a “mixing of two different systems—without 
rhyme and reason.” 

The reviewer’s first complaint regarding the Intro- 
duction is that the editors are preoccupied with “facts, 
facts, facts,” and do not devote themselves to “grace- 
ful scholarship.” The reviewer is evidently unaware 
that, as has been repeatedly emphasized, what is most 
needed in the study of mediaeval authors is the dis- 
covery and presentation of facts. No serious scholar 
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would, therefore, censure an editor for having accumu- 
lated an “overabunance of facts,” that is, all the facts 
available. The comparison with Cardinal Gasquet is 
misleading and out of place, for the late Cardinal was 
not concerned with similar investigations into the com- 


plex problems of mediaeval literary history. 


The reviewer complains, furthermore, about “the 

lack of organization” in the Introduction. “Thus, if the 
reader desires a description of the Liber Vitasfratrum, 
he must look in half a dozen places in the Introduc- 
tion.” Apart from the fact that the same condition 
prevails in many modern editions—for no critical reader 
expects a detailed description of a book which he is 
going to read—the idea of the work is clearly and pre- 
cisely summarized on page XLVIIIsq., and this, cor- 
rectly, at the beginning of the section treating the 
Liber Vitasfratrum. 
' The reviewer regrets that the question of the August- 
inian Rule has not been given “a more extensive and 
pertinent treatment by itself.” He seems to be unaware 
of the many and complex problems involving this much- 
disputed question in literary and monastic history; or 
that an “extensive” treatment would exceed both the 
purpose and the space of this Introduction. In view of 
these facts, the editors discussed only those points that 
are essential and necessary for the understanding of the 
text of the Vitasfratrum, promising a fuller treatment of 
the subject in a ae study. This old and tume- 
honored~custom among scholars is labeled by the re- 
viewer “advertising for a forthcoming edition of the 
Rule.” The statement is not only offensive but incor- 
rect; for no reference is made by the editors to a new 
edition of the Rule but to “a special study of the text 
and its history.” 

According to the reviewer the discussion of the con- 
tinuity of Augustinian monasticism through the early 
Middle Ages is a “digression” and should have been 
omitted altogether. The only justification he mentions 
is “Jordan’s brief statement to the effect that he did 
not feel himself qualified to write on the subject.” He 
has failed to notice that Jordan devotes an entire cha 
ter (I.14) “on the dispersion of the brethren after a 
death of St. Augustine,” and elsewhere in his work 
emphatically insists on this continuity (cf. 1.16; 17; 18; 
19; Il.14). The “digression” is also orge because of 
the great influence Jordan’s handling of this question 
exercised upon later Augustinian historians. 

It is difficult to extract much intelligibility out of the 
reviewer's statement that “the planning of the series as 
a whole shows the same lack of care and forethought 
which is exhibited by the first volume.” The volume 
reviewed was preceded by thirteen volumes of an Euro- 
pean series, and it does not contain the plans for future 
volumes of the American series. That «f atin and Eng- 
lish are employed indiscriminately in the critical ma- 
terial” is a misstatement. All critical material which 


belongs directly to the Latin text—critical apparatus, 
sources, notes—is presented in Latin. The Introduction 
is written in English; in the description of the Mss, 
for the sake of clearness and brevity, some technical 
expressions in Latin are used. The example cited by the 
reviewer from the Introduction, “Fivizzani found the 
Ms in conventu S. Augustini Balneoreggi,” contains, 
as every discriminating reader will recognize, a quota- 
tion from Fivizzani. The reviewer could have objected 
that the editors omitted the quotation marks, but to 
speak of an indiscriminate mixing of Latin and English 
is a gross exaggeration. 


The reviewer finds fault with the editors because the 
pages containing the Vitasfratram show first the var- 
iants and then the sources, while on the pages con- 
taining the Rule, the reverse order is employed. Apart 
from the fact that the Rule is edited in a section by 
itself, the reason for the change was an esthetical one. 
The sources for the Rule are so few that they often fill 
only one-third of a line. If such a half-filled line appears 
at the bottom of a page, and if we take into considera- 
tion that at least a two-line space is added between 
variants and sources, the lower part of the page looks 
typographically empty. 

With the sweeping statements—made without offer- 
ing a trace of evidence to support them—that the his- 
torical notes are “superficial,” the bibliography “incom- 
plete,” and the index “hopelessly inadequate,” the re- 
view comes to an end. As a matter of fact, the notes 
supply all the correctives the text demands. Some of 
them—for instance, those on Henry of Friemar (474£.) 
or Herman of Schilditz (476), to name but a few— 
are the result of a very detailed and thorough study. 
As to the bibliography, it is obviously and ae 
selected, containing especially works of major import- 


ance on the history of the Augustinian Order. The 


“Index nominum et rerum” comprises all important 


names and matters treated in the text. The special 
index of all sources cited or used by Jordan, close to 
1800 items, the reviewer has not even found worth 
mentioning. 

Of all the shortcomings castigated by the reviewer, 


there remain three which concern technical matters and ) 


are confined to the Introduction: a number of printer's 
errors have been overlooked; there is some inconsistency 
in the spelling of foreign proper nouns; a few minor 
slips occurred in quoting Jordan’s text, without, how- 
ever, impairing the meaning of the quotation itself. The 


editors gladly admit this bumanum aliquid in theit 
work, That this is the kind of evidence which would 
substantiate the reviewer's sweeping charges, the editors | 
do not believe. It is surprising, on the other hand, to | 
find in the reviewer a complete lack of curiosity about — 
the quality if the book’s contents. 

RupoLtpH ARBESMANN 


FoRDHAM UNIVERSITY 
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Greek in the Schools 


A young graduate of our school at present on leave 
from active duty in the Pacific said to me the other 
day: “I wish I had taken Greek while I was at Exeter.” 
He felt that lack of a genuine cultural experience which 
he thought he might have gained through an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language and Greek authors. 

I commence this article with a reference to a boy 
who is, at nineteen, a veteran. He and others will come 
back to resume their educational work fresh from ex- 
perience in practical, day-by-day, unreflective living on 
shipboard or in camp. Their war experience will play a 
part in determining their educational needs and the 
manner of their satisfying those needs. 

The war and post-war generation of students will 
accentuate this trend. By practical I do not mean 
merely vocational. People earn their living in various 
ways. My sailor friend (a seaman, not an officer) felt 
the need of Greek as a practical thing in his life— 
something of equal value with knowledge of a trade 
or profession. 

Teachers of Greek today who have passed from the 
stage of teaching the subject as a corpus vile with which 
to illustrate grammatical rules know the living quality 
of Greek as a school or college subject. They know 
that an acquaintance with some Greek writers illustrates 
everyday life, as practical, everyday life itself illumin- 
ates the Greek writers. 

I know that boys of sixteen find some values that I 
should term practical in such sections of Plato's 
Apology as I offer for reading. Likewise they need 
little coaxing to observe the qualities of leadership 
demonstrated by Xenophon. For the Fahoome 
also, the opportunity to read one of the Gospels in 
Greek is an awakening and refreshing experience. This 
is the age at which King James’ mellifluous but often 
meaningless work is least appreciated. The New Testa- 
ment (and some of the Old, as well) in Greek, far 
from being a barrier to understanding the “good news,” 
is actually a gateway to it. 

I should like now to elicit some principles, the prac- 
tice of which will, I think, win for Greek a place in 
education which it can admirably fill, and win to the 
study of Greek the type of student who needs Greek. 

(i) From the earliest lessons in the beginners’ 
course, real Greek as against manufactured sentences 
must be provided for reading. No language contains 
such a storehouse of homely and cultivated truths, ex- 
pressed in form so concise. These are often worth 
memorizing. 

(i) Paragraphs of connected reading must be made 
available close on the heels of single sentences. There- 
by the logical character of Greek writing can be illus- 
trated; the charm and swing of Greek narrative—story 
telling—will not be missed. 

(ii) From properly chosen paragraphs can be se- 

in the first year, six or eight hundred basic 


words as a vocabulary. These words are best learned in 
stimulating contexts; hence the value of much memory 
work. 

(iv) Forms may be presented by paradigms, in the 
old-fashioned way. The verb should be stripped of such 
surplusage as duals, imperatives and pluperfects, and 
stress laid on key forms, and on key vowels and diph- 
thongs for quick recognition. “Mi” verbs must be 
taught early. Without them no formal Greek can be 
read. 

(v) Syntax is delightfully simple in Greek and can 
be illustrated in carefully chosen passages of literature. 
For the elementary student no grammar book is neces- 
sary. Smyth’s Grammar for Colleges is a luxury to be 
reserved for later years. 

(vi) Simple sentences to be turned from English 
into Greek may be provided, based upon the Greek 
recently learned, and written, if possible, without re- 
course to a vocabulary. Boys and girls like to write 
Greek sentences and words. But a little composition 
goes a long way. Time that used to be devoted to this 
pursuit is better spent, during the first (and perhaps 
only) year on Greek words and Greek thought. 

(vii) To enlarge a student’s cultural equipment, as 
great a variety of authors as possible should be drawn 
on for reading material in the first and second years. 
Readings in English (Sir Richard Livingstone’s works 
above all others) will further this aim and should not 
be scorned as something detrimental to learning the 
Greek language. Many Hellenists have been wn 
toward Greek by reading something from a Greek 
author in translation. 

(vii) No author—except those whom Sir Thomas 
Heath took for his province—is too formidable to a 
mature beginner or second-year student. Indeed, in ce- 
menting the association of Greek with other fields of 
learning, many authors should be drawn on. Selections 
from Euclid, Aristotle, The Anthology and Strabo are 
examples. 

Few readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY will have to be 
convinced that the study of Greek today is needed; 
that it has something with which to supply the need; 
that the primary responsibility of teachers of Greek is 
to teach students to read the best Greek, and to enable 
them to learn by reading in Greek and in English why 
a knowledge of Greek civilization and literature is of 
practical value today. 

HEnry PHILLIPs, JR. 
PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Greek After the War 

The present edition of the Goodwin-Gulick Greek 
Grammar (Boston 1930) has been exhausted; a revised 
edition will appear shortly. Also worthy and much- 
used, the Kaegi-Kleist Short Grammar of Classical 
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Greek has just been reprinted (St. Louis 1944: the 
21st impression of the second English edition). Among 
new books, the Chase-Phillips New Introduction to 
Greek, which has also appeared recently in revised form 
(published by Henry Phillips, Phillips Exeter Academy 
1944), is perhaps the most significant. In response to a 
general demand, an English-Greek vocabulary has been 
supplied (pages 113-7), as well as a page (108B) of 
additions to the Greek-English vocabulary. The condi- 
tions of lithoprinting made errors inevitable, and too 
many persist, but a mimeographed sheet, now avail- 
able, takes care of them. The first edition of the New 
Introduction was issued in 1941; the facts that the 
latest edition is the third, and that the printing is a 
good big one, tell something about the state of Greek 
studies, as well as about the book itself. Live quoted 
Greek, fit to be read by mature or maturing minds, has 
surely come to stay; along with it, I believe, the simpli- 
fication of grammar and the order of attack which Pro- 
fessor Carl Newell Jackson had worked out in his many 
years of successful teaching. The Chase-Phillips Intro- 
duction is still, it seems to me, not the perfect be- 
ginning book. All beginning Greek lags behind the 
teaching of modern languages, even if the improve- 
ments made during the war in teaching modern lan- 
guages are not readily transferred to Greek. It is much 
to be hoped that we shall soon have a final re-casting of 
the New Introduction, which will introduce forms and 
principles more naturally and more memorably, without 
loss of thoroughness, but above all without ceasing to 
provide students from the start with reading which they 
can respect and enjoy. 


Figures for enrolment in Greek in any one college 
may reflect purely local conditions, and perhaps only 
a passing fad at that. Further, at Harvard and Radcliffe 
in 1944, Beginning Greek has been offered in each of 
the three terms, with two sections (i.e. groups at two 
different hours, one at 8:05 A.M.) in one term: this 
fourfold increase of opportunity introduces an upsetting 
factor in judging the figures for enrolment. On the 
other hand, it is fair to remember that Harvard College 
has been reduced to a small fraction of its former size. 
The total enrolment in Greek in 1944, whatever it 
proves, has been as great both for Harvard and for 
Radcliffe as in most of the last 20 pre-war years. The 
enrolment long has been, and is ‘ab. too small; there 
are rumors that some other colleges (Bates, Trinity) and 
a few schools (Exeter, Roxbury Latin) are doing 
better. 


It is the part of caution not to build hopes on such 
slight facts and figures, but they do offer some reason- 
able ground for discussion. Teachers with keener insight 
may find better things to say, and I hope they will 
teach us. 


There would be general agreement, I suppose, that 
beginning Greek cannot and should not be made soft, 


and that within this limitation it should be as pleasant 
as possible. Disagreement begins over ways of making 
it pleasant, and one way is thought to be lectures of 
some length, a half-hour or an hour each, on attractive 
points of Greek civilization. Such lectures can (indeed 
must) be made pleasant, and they educate; but their 
real purpose is usually to “sell” Greek. Is this really a 
good practice? There are just so many classroom hours 
available in a term—here, at present, 384 hours in 42 
sessions, for all beginning Greek; twice as much time 
would not be too much, and the students know it. 
They also have some inkling of why they are studying 
Greek: they do not need to be sold. They have a 
fairly tough job on their hands, and what they want is 
help in getting on with it. 

But there is an aspect more serious than time. They 
are not children, and they perceive inner weaknesses in 
others. Their courses in economics are not interlarded 
with propaganda for economics; instead, beginners are 
generally told at the start that much of economics is 
theoretical and useless. Should not teachers of Greek 
have, or show, as much confidence in their subject as 
economists have, or show, in economics? The best 
propaganda under most circumstances is to attain suc- 
cess, truth, solidity; then to let such things speak for 
themselves; the worst propaganda is in appeals to come 
on board a sinking ship. Greek studies might be better 
off if a solid basis were assumed, and appeals of all 
sorts were dropped. Students would perceive a funda- 
mental confidence. If however appeals have to be made, 
I suggest an occasional informal shrewdly-aimed, one- 
sentence remark.! One exception I retain: the first hour 
of all, on the alphabet. That should be a good story, 
going back to Phoenicia, and coming down to Rome; 
but with all the letters put on the blackboard, slowly, 
with comments; big letters and clear. That seems to 
work; it gets the class off to a good start. 


About the reading that ought to follow the first 
term, there is also diversity of opinion, arising from 
similar motives, and open (I suggest) to a similar 
solution. That the reading should be good reading, all 
agree. That it should be prose, most agree, seeing that 
a grounding in Attic prose is after all the most rational 
and sensible way to come at Greek; and the grounding 
must be as thorough as possible. Some hold that for 
second-term reading a variety of more or less simplified 
selections is best, the main advantage being that these 
selections “open windows” on the wondrous glories be- 
yond. Others urge that the way to learn a language is 


1“He that has the happy talent of parlor-preaching has 
sometimes done more for ci rist and souls in the space of a 
few minutes, than by the labor of many hours and days in the 
usual course of preaching in the pulpit’ (quoted from Dr. 
Watts in Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, ed. by Josiah Pratt, 
Andover, Mass. 1824). Subtract the notions of preaching 
and souls, since classical studies are not benefited by being con- 
fused with evangelical religion, and the old divine is apt. 
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to read one author until his vocabulary, style, and 
thoughts are familiar: enough of him to attain fluen 

and confidence. An answer to this is that less “flexibil- 
ity” and a smaller vocabulary result, and we seem to be 
back with the windows-on-glories notion, in the spirit 
of which many teachers have taught for years. Wilamo- 
witz, I know, and others have made really interesting 
anthologies: we have to deal, however, not with 
Wilamowitz, but with little books in which the Ten 
Thousand, practically unscathed, are already shouting 
Oédarra, OdAarra ater exactly four (simplified) pages. 
Will the students who open this window have an en- 
ticing, or a true, view of the Anabasis? Does not reading 
a synopsis often satisfy rather than whet curiosity— 
closing, not opening, a window? But the student has 
little time for curiosity or satisfaction, since the booklet 
hurries on, to kill Socrates in five (simplified) pages. 

One day last August, before we had come to this 
latter vista, an eager student asked, “Are we really 
reading Thucydides?” It was the Plataean episode, not 
altogether spoiled; but neither was it quite Thucydides. 
A few days later, when we had begun the (simplified) 
Pylos episode, I hesitantly asked the class if they wanted 
to try Thucydides straight. They had less hesitation 
than I did. It proved, of course, to be hard going; but 
the increase in interest and pride more than made up. 
The speeches could not be assigned, but the whole class 
improved rapidly in handling the narrative. They liked 
Thucydides, they liked being treated as adults, anc! 
they felt that they had accomplished something. We 
were able to finish all but the end of the Pylos episode. 

A third similar situation is that of courses in “An- 
cient Civilization.” Some are said to be good: I suspect 
that those are the ones in which the instructor does not 
stray into disciplines in which he has imperfect train- 
ing or aptitude. The presentation of the battle of 
Thermopylae in an “Ancient Civilization” course which 
I attended as an undergraduate may not be a fair 
sample (in the same course Stoicism fared no better), 
but it can serve as a warning. Of Thermopylae there 
was a murky photograph, but no map; there was 
nobility of soul on the Greek side, but little intelligibil- 
ity in the decisions of either side. The instructor (long 
since departed, and I forget his name) was making a 
valiant effort, but hopeless; it had not dawned on him 
that (4) one battle out of context requires.a consider- 
able build-up; (b) either a historian must do the job, 
or much homework must be done by the (literary) in- 
structor; and (c) the danger of reducing it all to petti- 
hess as a result of so strained a program outweighs all 
possible advantages. The course was presently aband- 
oned for financial reasons. 

Lastly, curriculum. Here there seem to be two oppo- 
site dangers. One is the continued divorce, which still 
exists in spirit or in fact, in too many colleges, between 
the various classical studies; philosophy in the Phil- 
osophy Department, archaeology in Fine Arts, history 


in the History Department, and so on, with little co- 
operation. The departmental organization of faculties, 
now under fire, is useful for many purposes, but surely 
is detrimental if it ever tends to the jealous monopoly 
of classical studies by any one group trained in any one 
specialty (usually but not everywhere that specialty is 
literature). The other danger is loose-jointed “area 
courses” which, so it is rumored, will blend everything 
into one “over-all” “picture.” Individual disciplines, 
literary or historical or philosophical, must be respected. 
Unified synthetic “pictures” presented to Freshmen 
are sure to be blurred or false. But a proper curriculum, 
spread over four years, and including several aspects 
of Hellenic culture, ought to open many windows—big 
windows, wide open, on real vistas. Then, in a fourth 
year, when there is more knowledge and better judg- 
ment, an attempt at a synthesis is not so foolish. 

Occasionally, but much less than I could wish, I have 
been able to talk during the last two years with a wide 
variety of young Americans in Cambridge, in Wash- 
ington, abroad, and more recently in a veterans’ hos- 
pital. They are serious and tough; they know that as 
a country we are good folk but they have a dawning 
awareriess that somehow, abroad and at home, we arc 
not always a wise folk. They want not to be stupid: 
they are afraid of being fooled. Of course it is wile 
that this is a complete and accurate characterization o/ 
the next generation of undergraduates, and I submit it 
only because at present I know none better. Grant 
that it has some truth: it follows that beginners in 
Greek will want Greek grammar, vocabulary, and trans- 
lation, rather than propagandistic lectures; they will 
want reading worthy of adults (rightJy understood and 
handled, the much-maligned Anabasis is just what they 
want); they will want courses that do justice to whole 
subjects, not kaleidoscopic glimpses; and they will want 
breadth in the curriculum as a whole without loss of 
solidity in parts. I submit that the future of Greek may 
well depend on whether we provide for these wants. 

STERLING Dow 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Greek and the Council on Education 
An old Pennsylvania Dutch cook book begins its 


_ recipe for rabbit stew thus: “First, secure your rabbit.” 


The bright prospect of the classical hunter in Dr. 
Johnson’s day is reflected in the famous statement: 
“Greek, sir, is like fine lace; every man gets as much 
of it as he can.” In more recent times, however, the 
wheel has turned half circle with the result that today 
students shun Greek as if the very word were an incan- 
tation of the devil. 

Will the situation be more encouraging in the post- 
war period? Considering this question classicists will do 
well to study a recent report of a subcommittee of the 
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American Council on Education (A Design for Gen- 
eral Education, American Council on Education Studies, 
VIII June 1944). This pamphlet contains a suggested 
course of general study hitched at the level of the last 
two years of high school and the first two years of 
college. Although the report has been prepared prim- 
arily for members of the armed forces, the Council 
presents it as containing “stimulating suggestions for 
those institutions which wish to study their programs 
in general education.” Since many colleges and uni- 
versities are preparing to meet their new postwar re- 
sponsibilities, these recommendations, coming as they 
do from so powerful an organization, may result in cur- 
ricular changes which will be far-reaching in their 
effect. The proposed courses of study avowedly carry a 
strong social emphasis and, like the program advocated 
some years ago by Robert Maynard Hutchins (Harp- 
er’s Magazine 173.602-9), is conspicuous for its failure 
to include Greek or Latin as integral parts of a gen- 
eral education. Both programs are of such scope as to 
militate against the likelihood of a student’s being able 
to begin the study of Greek before the third year of 
college. Since students are not normally disposed to 
commence the study of a foreign language in the junior 
or senior year, Cato may not be the only individual to 
have acquired the knowledge of Greek fundament=! 
as an octogenarian. High-school Greek was a casualty 
of peace. Let us bend every effort to see that College 
Greek does not become a casualty of war. In order to 
do this we must first fire the student with an ardent 
enthuiasm for elementary Greek. To revert to the 
rabbit, the muzzle loader has long since given way to 
the modern rifle. In countless other fields too, ancient 
usages have yielded to newer methods. The educators 
of today emphasize | the desirability of relating course 
material to life as it is lived, with the result that almost 
all students figuratively come from Missouri. This 
“show me” type of student looks for streamlined in- 
struction. 

We might well begin our academic houscleaning by 
scrapping for classroom use outdated elementary Greek 
grammars. All the fundamentals which they contained, 
and more too, are now presented in newer grammars 
replete with collateral material which relates Greek to 
modern life and thus enhances its appeal. 

The emphasis placed on derivatives by Latin teach- 
ers has made students more word-conscious than ever. 
In this aspect of the study of Greek we can show how 
helpful an understanding of Greek has been to stu- 
dents taking the Air Corps qualifying examinations, 
much of which involved knowledge of prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, and antonyms. Moreover, as new horizons 
open up, the alert instructor will adapt his material to 
the times. For example, Bios and zodurixds Now com- 
bine to give us the new English word ‘bio-political,’ a 
translation of a term which German has used to describe 
the war she has virtually won even while losing the 


present struggle. The verb xpvrrw should not only be 
associated with its several derivatives; it should also be 
connected with Sparta’s famous crypteia, which has its 
counterpart in the Gestapo, an organization backed by 
the same interests, existing for the same purpose and 
operating in a similar manner (See Nazi Germany and 
Ancient Sparta, Education Nov. 1944). 

Place-names too call for timely comment. For in- 
stance, @epporvAa, besides being the scene of the im- 
mortal delaying action against the hordes of the Persian 
despot, also marks the spot where democracy has re- 
cently made a valiant, though equally unavailing stand 
against the conquering Teutonic hordes. Once famous 
as the town in which Aeschylus died, TéAa will again 
become historic as one of the places where Americans 
began the storming of the Festung Europa. 

In the light of today’s events other words take on an 
added interest. In a type of warfare so highly mechan- 
ized that more than sixty per cent of our armed forces 
require technical training the usefulness of such words 
aS Texvixds is immediately apparent. 

The content of many an advanced course also teems 
with timeliness. By way of illustration, the writings of 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and other prominent auth- 
ors show that the sinister forces which combined to 
bring Greek (particularly Athenian) democracy to 
its knees, were exactly the same forces which operated 
in bringing the world’s few remaining democracies to 
the brink of destruction in recent years—ignoble dema- 
goguery, selfish individualism, decay in civic spirit, 
party strife and public apathy. If some of our own 
isolationist politicians had been more familiar with the 
universality of Greek thought, they could never have 
championed a policy which has been so largely re- 
sponsible for involving our country in the present 
maelstrom. 

How then can Greek be regarded as a “dead” lan- 
guage? As the language of a country whose storie‘ 
capital is the oldest in Europe, it is too well rooted to 
perish so soon. Furthermore, Greek literally lives. For 
it is the only European language which has been spoken 
continuously since ancient times and still survives as a 
national language. It has changed, of course; but 
change is the very essence of language. Chaucerian 
English i is so different from that of today that much of 
it is incomprehensible in its original form. But is 
English for this reason to be regarde ed as a “dead” lan- 
guage? By the same token, ancient Greek is essential 
the same language as modern Greek and through it 
still lives. In the mistaken belief that Greek has ex- 


pired, the “Philistines of education” have even gone 


so far as to arrange for the undertaker and the mourn- 
ers; but they cannot hold a funeral without a corpse. 
It is the classicists who must maintain Greek’s vitality 
and assure it an old age long and hale. 

Mars M. WEstTINGTON 
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